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she sheathe the sword so reluctantly drawn. But from the
outset of the war her supreme object was the attainment of a
peace on terms which should give promise of security and
permanence. Consequently, Pitt lent a ready ear to the
advances initiated by the Czar Alexander, with a similar pur-
pose, towards the end of 1804, From the correspondence
which ensued between the two Governments it is clear that
the ideas embodied in the Act of the Holy Alliance were not a
sudden inspiration, due to the opportunity of 1815, but that
they had long been germinating in the imaginative, if unstable,
brain of the Czar. Alexander I was a curiously complex
character: a religious mystic not devoid of worldly ambition,
a man of generous temper and true Muscovite cunning, he
combined lofty idealism with calculated shrewdness. Pecu-
liarly susceptible to personal influences, he was apt to vary
his convictions with each change of counsellors and com-
panions. From his Swiss tutor, Frederic Cesar de la Harpe, a
disciple of Rousseau, he had imbibed the sour milk of
Jacobinism. The Baron von Stein, Prussian reformer and
German nationalist, had impressed upon Alexander the signi-
ficance of nationality as a factor in politics. Prince Adam
Czartoryski, his Polish aide-de-camp, must share with
Alexander's Egeria, the Baroness von Krildener, the credit of
persuading the impressionable Czar to apply to the conduct
of diplomacy the precepts of Christianity, and so planting the
seed which fructified in the Holy Alliance.

Those seeds had been germinating for ten years or more.
In 1804, when negotiations were in progress for the formation
of the Third Coalition against Napoleon, the Czar sent his
confidential counsellor, Nikolai Nikolaievich Novosiltsov, to
lay his views before Pitt and the Foreign Secretary, Lord